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EDITORIAL COMMENT 
FEDERAL AID FOR EDUCATION 


Federal participation in the support of general public education 
is in the offing as one of the major enterprises of a planned national 
economy. The waste in human values inherent in the old district 
system of education was one of the principal reasons why in the 
march of human progress the district system had to give way to a 
larger unit of support and administration. Control passed from the 
district to the county, and as time went on the administration of first 
one and then another aspect of the educational enterprise passed to 
the state. In the course of time glaring inequalities of educational 
opportunity as between the counties of a given state become more 
pronounced, and in order to eliminate or reduce these inequalities, 
the state gradually assumed entire control of the major aspects of 
public education and participated to a larger degree in the support of 
schools. For many years now there has been a marked tendency in 
our thinking for the state to assume the entire burden of support 
(as has happened in North Carolina) and to control and administer 
all essential aspects of public education. State expenses now for 
public education are regarded as an investment which the state makes 
in its own well-being, stability, and perpetuity. Thus the state has 
become “conscious” of its responsibility and its obligation in the mat- 
ter of providing for all its youth adequate educational opportunities. 

While this has been going on there has also been a growing con- 
sciousness of a limited responsibility on the part of the Federal Gov- 
ernment in the support of public education. Just as inequalities at 
first became more pronounced as between the districts of a county, 
and later between the counties of a state, now inequality of oppor- 
tunity as between the states has actually become a matter of national 
concern. State lines in most matters of major importance in the 
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common life of the nation have all but been obliterated, and will never 
again, perhaps, mean what they once meant under a Jaisses-faire 
economy. Since the passage of the first Morrell Act in 1862 the Fed- 
eral Government has assumed responsibility for one aspect or another 
of our educational enterprise and has appropriated large sums of 
money for the promotion and the support of special phases of our 
total educational program until now it carries on so many and so 
diverse educational functions that a federal commission studying this 
matter some two or three years ago was not sure, after diligent and 
prolonged study, that it had actually listed all of the educational 
enterprises in which the Federal Government participates. Already 
public education in the United States, although still regarded as a 
function of the state theoretically, is national in its conception, na- 
tional in its outlook, and national in its obligations. It is now a “con- 
structive national tool” in the words of Elwood P. Cubberley, and 
“an instrument of the first importance in molding and shaping the 
destinies of the people.” To quote Cubberley further. it is “the 
greatest of all undertakings for the promotion of the nation’s 
welfare.” 

When President Roosevelt inaugurated the New Deal the simple 
formula he followed was to take both the idle capital and the idle 
labor of the nation and put them to work under a planned national 
economy. The extent to which the Federal Government has set up 
codes for the control of production, money and banking, industry 
and the rest, is evidence sufficient that we are in the midst of one of 
the greatest revolutions civilized man has known. Just what the new 
social order that is emerging is to be like no one is quite sure. It looks 
as though rugged individualism and the capitalistic régime will have 
to go, or at least be controlled in the interest of the common good. 
The economic system will continue to have its place but it will occupy 
a role secondary to that of social well-being. It will be controlled to 
human ends and on a national scale. A few years of such control, 
and America will not likely again exalt it to a place of dominance in 
the national life. All of which means inevitably that the Federal 
Government is going to be forced to use education as a national tool 
and to participate in the support of general education, not limiting 
its participation to specialized phases of education of it as hitherto. 
If the control and support of public education should be left wholly 
to the separate states, it is seriously to be doubted whether the states 
single-handed and each for itself alone will be able to combat success- 
fully the organized forces behind the nation-wide propaganda against 
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decent expenditures for schools. Those forces have been operating 
on a national scale in opposition to schools since 1923. Many state 
legislatures, particularly in backward states, certainly have not been 
able to cope successfully with them in recent years, and it is seriously 
to be doubted whether any state single-handed will be able to do so— 
to the extent of providing the educational opportunities for effective 
citizenship that the New Deal in all its implications makes mandatory. 
Greater opportunity for leisure, for creative living, and for cultural 
advancement under an intelligently planned social economy will 
greatly increase the demands upon the schools and will multiply their 
opportunities to the extent that education must inevitably become a 
concern of supreme national importance, the cost of which must 
be shared in larger measure by the Federal Government. 


“LOOKING BACKWARD” 


When Edward Bellamy wrote his Looking Backward in 1887, the 
point in time from which he chose to look back on the social and 
economic order of his day was the year 2000. This remarkable book 
is a social and economic treatise in the form of fiction. It is one of 
the many Utopias that have appeared since Sir Thomas More pro- 
duced his Utopia in 1516. Or, perhaps we should say, since Plato 
gave the world his immortal classic The Republic. Throughout the 
ages many brilliant minds have played with the notion of the ideal 
state and produced imaginative schemes of an ordered society. Some 
of these schemes have been purely fantastic, while others have em- 
bodied ideas of practical value; some have intrigued the thoughts of 
men for a brief moment of time, while others have left their perma- 
nent impress on the thought of the world. Sir Francis Bacon tried 
his hand on such a project and in 1624 gave the world his New 
Atlantis. Campanella a few years later (1637) produced his City of 
The Sun, and in the same year James Harrington wrote his Oceana. 
Cabet’s Voyage en Icarie appeared in 1840, Bulwer Lytton’s The 
Coming Race, in 1871, and William Morris’s Notes from Nowhere, in 
1890. And there are many others. But back to Bellamy. 

Since the younger generation is perhaps not familiar with Bel- 
lamy’s work, we are taking the liberty of directing their attention to 
it. Some of its prophecies, if prophecies they may be called, visioned 
in 1887 as possible realizations by the year 2000 are already realities 
in the year 1934, and others appear to be close at hand. The precision 
with which certain scientific inventions were forecast is almost 
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startling. And the extent to which some of the economic and social 
arrangements of an imaginary codperative society are actually being 
put into effect in less than fifty years is indeed most impressive. 
Ideas respecting economic and social relationships that were regarded 
as revolutionary in 1887 have become commonplace in 1934. Since 
young people now in high school and college are going to have so 
large a share in shaping the ideal state of the future, it would cer- 
tainly do them no harm if they should form an acquaintance with the 
ideas advanced by writers of our Utopian literature. And Bellamy’s 
Looking Backward, although it may not hold high rank as a piece 
of literature, is certainly worthy of attention in connection with their 
work in the social studies. The future is theirs to fashion as they 
will. 


HIGH SCHOOL STANDARDS AND ACCREDITING 
PROCEDURES 


To the end that high school standards and accrediting procedures 
may be made “more comprehensive, more valid, more stimulating to 
continued improvement, more flexible in operation, and more adapt- 
able to scientific administration than any applied at the present time,” 
a nation-wide study of accrediting standards and procedures has been 
proposed and will probably be launched in the near future. The 
proposal to make such an investigation came from the Committee for 
Coéperative Study of Secondary School Standards and Accrediting 
Procedures when that Committee met in Washington last summer. 
Since then the proposal has been presented to the several regional 
associations of colleges and secondary schools and has received their 
hearty approval and their promise of codperation in the enterprise. 
Four of these associations—the North Central, the New England, 
the Southern, and the Middle States—have appropriated $4,500 
toward planning the study and getting it under way. The investiga- 
tion will extend over a period of three years, and it is hoped that it 
will result in a more scientific approach in such matters as determin- 
ing “the adequacy of the environment surrounding the pupil, judging 
the effectiveness with which the environment is used, and stimulating 
the school personnel to introduce progressive and continuous im- 
provements in the environment and its utilization.” 
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EDUCATION FOR LEISURE 


G. O. MupcE 
Hampstead, N. C. 


HE TIME is now ripe when the public schools must concern 
themselves with education for the use of leisure time quite as 
much as with education for commercial or industrial efficiency. How 
people spend their leisure time is a social factor of enlarging impor- 
tance in the present machine civilization. Ironic reference is not here 
intended to the high rate of unemployment which has prevailed dur- 
ing the past four years of industrial depression, menacing as this 
condition has been. The reference is entirely to leisure incident to 
commerce and industry when functioning normally. In the past with 
relatively long hours of more or less exhausting labor, the use of 
leisure time was not a social problem of so great significance, but with 
the increasing productivity of the machine and resulting shorter 
hours for labor, the problem becomes one that is decidedly challeng- 
ing. Already the President’s recovery plans imply a large reduction 
in the working hours of industry and the complete removal of child 
labor. Beyond this labor is demanding a further reduction to a 
standard thirty hour week, and even more striking is the vision of the 
economists who see the material and cultural needs of the world met 
by a work week of four days of four hours each. Much concern has 
been expressed in certain circles regarding the prodigal use of leisure 
time indulged in by certain groups of people, especially among those 
of the younger set. With larger leisure for still larger groups much 
graver concern may be indicated. The problem is a social problem 
of grave import and its challenge carries direct to the public school. 


THE CHALLENGE OF THE “NEW DEAL” 


How will the schools meet the challenge? The answer is not 
directly forthcoming. As the world has measured human values, 
human efficiency, in the past, it has mainly done so in terms of ability 
to hold economic advantage or to hold leadership among groups 
whose most apparent activity tended to some form of economic effort. 
This measure has been quite generally accepted by society and has 
been injected into the practice of the schools. Economic success has 
been the accepted standard toward which educative effort should 
most strongly be directed. That in accepting this challenge the schools 
are accepting a way of supreme social service none may doubt. 
Dorothy Canfield is quoted in a recent bulletin of the Twentieth Cen- 
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tury Club of Boston as saying, “Every hour freed from enforced toil 
by the machine is a potential treasure to the race. To seize these 
opportunities and convert them into creative joys of mind, body, and 
spirit; what else is half so vital to ourselves and to society.” Of 
much the same import but turned on a different angle, is Mr. Ham- 
mond’s statement made in his Hobhouse Memorial Lecture recently, 
“Twentieth century civilization is going to turn on leisure just as 
surely as nineteenth century civilization turned on production.” A 
“New Deal” has been proclaimed. Machine industry has the field 
but it has become recognized that in the interest of both capital and 
labor that production shall be planned and the machine be placed 
under rigid control. Attention is being turned to “the very idea of 
inventiveness and planned control in the social area.” 

That individuals shall be well-adjusted socially presupposes edu- 
cation, training, quite as much as that they shall be well-adjusted 
economically. To live socially efficient lives demands a keener sense 
of intelligence than is required for the mere providing of a livelihood. 
Living socially efficient lives implies living in leisure hours quite as 
much as it implies making a livnig. Education for leisure thus oc- 
cupies no special niche of its own; it is only a newer slant on the 
processes of the educational procedure. The system of education that 
has for its ultimate objective the development, the integration of 
personality, is fully prepared to assume the duties of education for 
leisure. The right use of leisure means only that personality is to 
function in periods of relaxation quite as efficiently as in periods 
of stress. The present era is one of rapid social change ; change that 
is nothing less than revolutionary. Individuality is a term applied to 
something that is static; a changing environment will have for its 
product a changing individuality, and adaptation is a continuous 
process incident to changing social environment. 


CREATIVE EDUCATION 


The problem of the school as it attacks this enlarging aspect of 
education is not so much one of securing and adding new material to 
the now over-loaded course of study, as it is that of adapting old 
materials to newer uses. Studies that have functioned in mass edu- 
cation must serve, if they serve at all, as means for the development 
of the individual. Work is essential for human well-being quite as 
much as for human survival. It follows then that the development 
of a genuine love for labor, for one’s job, is a point of emphasis that 
demands primary consideration. Behind the feeling of love for one’s 
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work lies the creative element which has bridged the oceans, mapped 
the stars, and made human beings fly the air with the birds. Creative 
values are human values; they are likewise social values. These 
values were the peculiar assets of the craftsmen of old who found 
life satisfactions in the search for beauty and worried little about the 
leisure hours. They had few, desired few. These satisfactions are 
denied the machine worker. The finished product of the machine is 
the product of many hands and many minds and the worker has but 
little interest in it. If he tries to develop skill, it is a skill that serves 
to ease the strain, to make the work lighter, easier. When release 
comes there is danger that the reaction will be more or less explosive, 
implying need for more steadying of controls. Herein lies the grave 
need of education for leisure, the developing of right controls. 

But what can the secondary schools do that they are not doing? 
As has been already stated, the ultimate objective of all education is 
the development of the individual. Society is made up of individuals 
and its strength lies in the strength of these. The schools cannot 
bring back to the machine worker or the farm worker the old satis- 
factions that came to the old craftsman but the schools can and must 
develop to the utmost in the young minds the idea that true pro- 
ductive value lies in codperative production, a production for use and 
not for profit. The “New Deal” of Mr. Roosevelt is built primarily 
upon this idea. 


Tue “New anp 

If the promise of the “New Deal” is to be realized in practice 
as well as in theory, the social problems which are growing out of it 
must be met and solutions found. In this problem of increasing 
leisure time the demands made upon the secondary school to do its 
part in bringing about a satisfying solution are responsibilities not to 
be regarded lightly. But, some may ask, what are the schools to do 
that they are not doing? The answer is,—many things. One aspect 
of the problem, and perhaps one of the most important, is that of 
discipline. Not that type of discipline which is brought about by 
coercion or by machine control, but rather that type which finds its 
function in service for and in codperation with society. Some may 
call it self-discipline. It is not, however, a discipline that may be 
acquired in isolation from one’s fellows but rather from contact with 
them. It evaluates human values as they appertain to human asso- 
ciation and makes them a basis for conduct control. Such discipline 
for the individual is essential if democracy is to survive and to func- 
tion in keeping with its expressed ideals. 
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Tue Ricut Use or History AND LITERATURE 


Wayward youth has been the subject of innumerable sermons and 
critical editorials during the past decade or so. If youth is wayward 
it is because it lacks social discipline, lacks in control when the sur- 
plus of pleasure lies, seemingly, in over-riding the right, the values, 
which belong to others. Society has condemned but has not sought 
to dig down to underlying causes, only negative teaching from the 
churches, and a neglect of due emphasis on social values in the 
schools. As the school tackles this problem of developing right 
social attitudes and right social control, it may be well to observe at 
the outset that attainment to such desired adjustment comes more 
from intuition than from tuition. It comes more from working with, 
playing with, one’s fellows than from subject matter or method of 
teaching, and yet the writer has no purpose to minimize either of 
these factors. The important thing as to the relation of subject mat- 
ter is selection. The important thing in method is discovering and 
meeting the need of the student, the individual student. The first and 
most important canon of selection is that it must be of matters that 
are essenially true in life. This may mean cutting out much that 
passes under the name of history, and still more relentless cutting 
into what is by courtesy civics. Mr. Ford was guilty of some exag- 
geration when he remarked that “all history is bunk,” but a goodly 
amount of what is placed in the high school history texts fully de- 
serves that designation. We are dispensing the worst of bunk when 
we teach developing boys and girls that “war has been the greatest 
of civilizers; when we tell them America has stood for “equal rights 
and opportunities for all’ when we know that never in its entire his- 
tory has it stood consistently for either of these; when we teach them 
that America has never oppressed or wronged weaker peoples and 
then fail to give them the truth about the Spanish-American war ; 
when we fail to investigate with them the Indian’s side of the story 
of his relations with the white man, or to mention Nicaragua, Haiti, 
and Liberia; when we stress the perfection of our governmental in- 
stitutions and fail to note that our cabinet system, our anomalous 
Supreme Court, and our lack of proper codrdination of means of 
legislation among the several states have given rise to many and some- 
times serious conflicts. Students are given this ‘bunk’ when they are 
demanding the truth; should we wonder that they, when they learn 
that they have been duped, discount the whole show and turn upon 
their own resources? America has plenty to be proud of; she has 
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much to be ashamed of ; the proper presenting of her history should 
be the truth. 

What is true of the subject matter in history is quite as true in 
literature. Who says, and why, that certain poems, dramas, novels, 
essays, are “classic” and should be ready by every one alike? Tradi- 
tion. Few books there are that deserve to be read by all and sundry. 
Generally speaking, no book should be read unless it has appeal to 
the reader, carries an interest that will integrate itself with interests, 
experiences, already a part of the reader’s mental equipment. 
Holmes’ The Chambered Nautilus was a part of the assignment for 
the day. Nellie came to the teacher and rather sullenly remarked, 
“T can’t see a bit of sense in this poem.” Her teacher sensed a lack; 
he quietly told her the legend of the nautilus. Nellie pondered for a 
moment or two and exclaimed, “It’s beautiful, isn’t it”? Nellie had 
never heard the story, she therefore lacked an integrating experience. 
Without it the poem was lost on her; with it it became real. There 
are students who “hate’’ Jvanhoe but when proper background in the 
social history of the age and the people has been placed, it may be- 
come of vital interest. The point here is that all children have latent 
within them a love for the true, the beautiful, and the good if once 
it is reached by the proper appeal, but this appeal is individual not 
general. It becomes social only as it is developed, organized. It is 
evident that the value of any study in the high school curriculum, 
that is its disciplinary value, lies in its power to arouse interest and 
to develop responses in the minds of the learner, to the end that such 
responses shall integrate into personality and become elements of 
control of behavior. What has been said of the studies selected for 
discussion, can be said of the other studies in the curriculum when 
due allowance is made for the peculiar function of each. Studies are 
not in themselves centers of interest; they function in enlarging, 
expanding, centers of interest. 


VocATIONAL TRAINING AND MANUAL ArTS 


Vocational training and the manual art studies offer fine material 
and excellent opportunities for the development of attitudes which 
will function in leisure hours. The factors of discipline and of codp- 
eration may be given strong stimulus by the right use of these sub- 
jects of the curriculum. The craftsman’s ideal, work for work’s 
sake, work for the production of beauty as well as for the production 
of utility, work that is followed because of love for the work, work 
that is in itself creative, these and more may come out of the instruc- 
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tion in the vocational and manual arts subjects and all these are ac- 
quirements which will function in hours of leisure from regular 
work. In no way is the implication that these forms should displace 
the economic side of the instruction. Far from it. Well earned 
leisure is to be the leisure of the future and not that which is acquired 
from exploiting the labor of others. Democratic civilization de- 
mands that each shall be a producer as well as a consumer. The 
training in social discipline is not for the few but for all alike. 


RECREATION : THE Ovut-or-Doors, THE CINEMA, THE RADIO 


Finally in any scheme for education for leisure a place must be 
found for recreation. Vast areas of mountain and forest are being 
set aside by the government as playgrounds for all children of all the 
people and for the parents of all the children. Such playgrounds 
have little value educationally when used by the untrained. They 
have wonderful opportunities for those who can appreciate them. 
They mean but little to those who see in the bird, the squirrel, the 
deer, or even the snake only something to be shot at or clubbed to 
death. For the hunter with the camera instead of the gun there is a 
world of pleasure which will unfold. There are libraries, museums, 
art galleries, many of these maintained at public expense and for 
public use, but that may afford the greatest returns in the way of 
recreation, training in the appreciation of what is offered is im- 
perative. 

Another type of recreation that demands large attention is that 
provided by commercial interests, recreation that is organized not for 
the welfare of the public but for the resulting profits. Society has 
allowed this form of recreation to become one of the gravest of 
present day social dangers. Moving pictures present one of the 
greatest achievements of science for education and recreation, but as 
manipulated under the profit system their balance sheet shows liabili- 
ties far in excess of assets. Cinera art is prostituted to the portrayal 
of false views of life and to making attractive unsocial forms of be- 
havior. Meeting this situation is a difficult problem for the schools. 
What must be attained is newer and better standards of judgment 
for pictures shown and a greater socialization of the industry. The 
critical judgment which selects the picture that has a response regis- 
tered from experiences already attained, and hence a picture that is 
educative, is something that may be attained and is a subject of 
edtication. 

The radio is another instrument with the greatest of possibilities 
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that has been reduced to a medium of degeneracy by commercializa- 
tion. A few educative and recreative programs creep in between 
advertising of toothpaste, razor blades, lipstick, cigarettes, and other 
indispensable commodities, but they are few. Education for social 
control rather than commercialization seems to be a first need with 
instruction in appreciation as a means of determined selection. There 
should be no thought of denying either the movies or the radio to 
the public but rather that they be made to serve the public, be social 
rather than anti-social in their attitudes. 


MAKE OF LertsurE A Sociat AssET 

If the “New Deal” is to be realized, if the world is to come into 
a newer and better form of society as the social prophets forecast, 
the responsibility of the secondary school for education for the right 
use in leisure that is to be an increasing social liability in this New 
Age, is a responsibility that cannot be lightly dismissed. Such train- 
ing as the schools may give must correspond with and relate itself 
to the ideals of the New Education as given in other lines. Human 
values, social values, must be regarded as of quite as much import 
in the advance of civilization as economic values ; making a life quite 
as valuable part of education as making a living. Such education as 
is demanded will seek to develop intelligence rather than intellec- 
tuality ; it will place emphasis on the individual in the group rather 
than on the group alone; it will stress the teaching of that which is 
true even if traditionalism decrees otherwise, and finally it will seek 
to discover individual aptitudes and mental trends and shape instruc- 
tion toward the fullest development of the individual, accepting the 
truth that the thoroughly integrated individual is the thoroughly 
social individual. To a society made up of individuals of this type 
increasing leisure comes as no menace. 


Epucator Dies 

Dr. M. L. Duggan, State Commissioner of Education of Georgia 
from 1927 to 1931, died in Atlanta February 7 at the advanced age 
of 77. 


Junior CoLLEGE ABOLISHED 

Preliminary steps have been taken to abolish Emory Junior Col- 
lege located at Valdosta, Georgia, and to turn the property over to the 
city for the use of the public high school. The proposal, it is said, 
is acceptable to the Emory University authorities but will have to be 
approved by the Emory board of trustees. 
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USING POETRY AND FICTION IN THE 
TEACHING OF THE HISTORY OF 
EDUCATION 


C. F. Arrowoop 
University of Texas 


ET IT be said in the very beginning of this paper that poetry 
B ocot fiction are of decidedly secondary importance as sources 
upon which students of the history of American education draw. 
Though other sources are more important, American literature does 
furnish a considerable body of materials of interest and value to the 
teacher of the history of education. It is the purpose of this paper 
to indicate where some of these materials may be found, and some of 
the uses to which they may be put by the teachers of the subject. 
The first advantage that attaches to the use of poetry and fiction 
in the teaching of history is due to the adeptness of poet and novelist 
in the handling of dramatic situations. Now drama, the essence of 
which is struggle, is intrinsically interesting. It is important that 
students be led to see and feel the drama that abounds in school life 
and in the whole enterprise of education. But real as are the strug- 
gles of American school life and education, they are not so striking 
in their appeal to interest as are the struggles of the hunter, explorer, 
soldier, and statesman; so that the task of presenting the drama of 
the school is by no means an easy one. A good deal of the drama of 
school stories is due to elements that would fit into any other back- 
ground quite as appropriately as into a school or college setting. But 
the drama is there ; and art can make it apparent. James Lane Allen 
in his The Reign of Law shows us the struggle between an old faith 
and new science in the mind of his hero, David, a lad who before his 
college days ‘was nearer the first century and yet earlier ages than 
the nineteenth”; and who, a ministerial student reading Darwin, 
found himself, as did many another between 1860 and 1933, drawn 
into a conflict that tore at his heart. The education of freedmen in 
the South just after the Civil War abounds in drama. Albion W. 
Tourgee’s tale of reconstruction in North Carolina, A Fool’s Errand, 
preserves in a short passage the memory of the idealism and isolation 
of the men and women who, in the period after Appomattox, went to 
the South to teach in schools for negroes. Drama of a different sort 
is supplied by novelists who write of the struggle of teachers to win 
and hold the confidence of their pupils and communities ; or of pupils 
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oppressed by stupid or brutal masters; or of a new pupil making a 
place for himself in a new school. All of these situations are signif- 
icant for the student of education; and all are typical of American 
schools. Edward Eggleston, in The Hoosier Schoolmaster and The 
Hoosier Schoolboy, Thompson, in Locke Amsden or the Schoolmas- 
ter, R. M. Johnston, in Dukesborough Tales, Oliver Wendell Holmes, 
in Elsie Venner, and a host of others exploit dramatic situations such 
as these. 

Teachers of the history of education find poetry and fiction help- 
ful when they deal with those “mainsprings of men,” feeling and 
emotion. It is important to know what people think; it is important, 
too, to know what they feel. Would you have an insight into the 
esteem and respect in which the school has long been held in New 
England Then read the section of Dwight’s Greenfield Hill which 
treats of the village school. Would you have made real for you the 
intense hunger of the poor of America for education, and their faith 
in it? Then read, in R. M. Johnston's tale, The Goosepond School, 
how Brinkley Glisson, son of a poor widow, tramped for miles daily 
to the school where he endured uncomplainingly the presecution of 
a brutal master; read how his mother toiled that he might have his 
chance in life. Or read in Eggleston’s The Hoosier Schoolboy, of 
lads who “batched,” that is to say, kept house for themselves in a 
cabin, and earned money by any sort of honest means, to keep them- 
selves in school. Or read of David, in Allen’s The Reign of Law, 
who broke hemp far into winter nights, to earn the money for a 
college career. The bare facts stir one; but the art of poet and 
novelist make the aspirations and endurance of the poor live in our 
imaginations. 

Poetry and fiction supply, too, humor, color, and detail, with 
which the history of education may be enlivened and made concrete. 
For example: it is a fact familiar to students of our subject that the 
War of American Independence cut off the supply of teachers which 
America had long drawn from Europe. This isolation from the old 
world was applauded by some and deplored by others. The legisla- 
ture of Massachusetts passed, in 1789, a law limiting the privilege of 
teaching in the town schools to citizens of the United States; Jeffer- 
son was bitterly assailed for drawing professors for the University 
of Virginia from Europe. Charles Fenton Mercer, on the other 
hand, deplored America’s loss when well-trained teachers from Great 
Britain were no longer available. Cooper in The Chainbearer writes 
of the decline of American education at the period of the Revolution. 
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The hero of the novel says: “While colonies were possessed many 
excellent instructors who come to us from Europe; but the supply 
ceased, in a great measure, as soon as the trouble commenced, nor 
was it immediately remedied at the peace.” Philip Freneau, on the 
other hand, is a spokesman of the isolationists. His Literary Im- 
portations complains of the fondness of some for turning to Europe 
for leaders in literature, science, religion, and education. A stanza of 
the poem runs: 
It seems we had spirit to humble a throne, 
Have a genius for science inferior to none, 
But hardly encourage a plant of our own: 
If a college be planned, 
’Tis all at a stand 


*Till to Europe we send at a shameful expense, 
To send us a book-worm, to teach us some sense. 


A second example: All of us know that before the days of normal 
schools, of summer schools, and of the great increase in high school 
and college enrollments, country schools were taught for the most 
part by ill-trained youths and girls, and by men and women unfit for 
serious responsibility. Mrs. Kirkland’s A New Home—Who’'ll Fol- 
low, her Western Clearings, and McConnell’s Western Characters, 
give living pictures of such teachers. Strickland in his Pioneers of 


the West draws, obviously from life, a fairly irresistable portrait of 
the early Wisconsin teacher. He writes: “The Universal school- 
mistress that we used to see in our childish days was young. Some- 
where between fifteen and eighteen, romping and wild, though good 
hearted enough ; by some chance unmarried, but by no chance without 
a beau to take her to parties, hops, and huskings. She had enjoyed 
all the advantages of a district school since she was twelve years old, 
and now—well, she made no secret of it, and I see no reason why I 
should—the gist of the matter was, she was to be married in the fall; 
and while her “feller” was “breaking up” a few acres and chinking 
his cabin for the winter, she must teach a three-months school, as 
the only means at her command for getting a little money to buy a 
smart wedding gown, and a table, or a high-post bedstead, or a 
looking glass, or something of the kind.” 

The affection felt in rural America for Webster’s “Blue Back 
Speller” is proverbial. No one has understood that affection better 
than has Edward Eggleston; and no account of that esteem, or of 
the spelling bee can rival in charm of the account he gives in The 
Hoosier Schoolmaster. Longstreet’s picture, in Georgia Scenes, of 
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the typical “old-field” school-house cannot be rivaled for color; nor 
can its accuracy be doubted. 

Examples of the value of literature in supplying color and detail 
illustrative of American educational history may be drawn from 
Whittier’s Snowbound and from Eggleston’s The Hoosier School- 
master, respectively. To read with understanding how Ralph Hart- 
sook spelled down Jeems Phillips, and told stories through all of a 
rainy Sunday to the Means family, or how Whittier’s schoolmaster 
“tuned his merry violin” in snowbound homes, is to understand 
something of the function of the old-time rural teacher. And this 
something is at once important and hard to convey in a formal lec- 
ture. 

Poetry and fiction hold an especial interest for the student of the 
history of American education because of the information they sup- 
ply respecting what people have thought about their schools, and 
what their interests in schools are. Poetry and fiction are written to 
be read; and popular books reflect and shape the popular mind. For 
example: the general interest felt in this country between 1835 and 
1875 in common schools is reflected in Thompson’s Locke Amsden, 
or the Schoolmaster. In his dedication, which is addressed “To the 
friends of popular education and self-intellectual culture, in the 
United States,” the author expressed a hope that his book might 
awaken an interest and impart some information respecting popular 
education, a subject which he declared at once important and neg- 
lected. The dedication and the tale tell us more what people were 
thinking and feeling in the forties with respect to the common school 
movement, than of the schools themselves. Again: the movement of 
teachers from New England to the South and West is a phenomenon 
in the history of this country of which all of us have heard re- 
peatedly. That the New England teachers were not universally ad- 
mired is to be gathered from Cooper’s Satanstoe and from McCon- 
nell’s Western Characters. I know of no story, however, which more 
interestingly reflects the attitude of people toward an educational 
institution than does Bayard Rush Hall’s The New Purchase. Hall 
was the first principal of Indiana Seminary, the institution out of 
which was developed the University of Indiana. He writes, with an 
accuracy certified by the greatest authority on the early history of 
Indiana, of the early days of the institution. 

I close on the note on which I opened: the limitations of material 
of this sort must be recognized by the teacher who uses it. Much 
of it is trivial ; done under the influence of literary convention or to 
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appeal to popular taste; rather than in an effort to present the whole 
truth. The place the teacher of history of education devotes to 
poetry and fiction should be a small one. But since it is a function 
both of history and of literature to develop insight into human nature 
and social forces ; since it is well that students glimpse the drama, the 
color, the currents of emotion, and the humor with which the history 
of the American school is filled; and since it is well that college lec- 
tures live and move, some place for literature, though a small one, 
should not be denied. 
REFERENCES: 

R. A. Foster, The School in American Literature, Baltimore, 1930. 
C. F. Arrowoop, “Educational Themes in the Writings of Francis Hopkins,” 

Peabody Journal of Education, January, 1929. 


C. F. Arrowoop, “The Backwoods School in American Fiction,” Schoo! and 
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PRACTICAL EDUCATION SHOULD 
RECEIVE MORE EMPHASIS IN 
THE RURAL HIGH SCHOOLS 


Epwarp WaArRICK 
Principal Candler High School 
Candler, N.C. 


HERE IS a growing realization on the part of the leading 
= educators that rural high schools must prepare students to face 
more effectually the vital issues of modern living. How to fit the 
child of today for his experience of tomorrow is the great job laid 
at the door of the schoolroom. 

The many changes which have been taking place during the past 
few decades are of far reaching importance, and they have touched 
every phase of rural life. Almost nothing is now as it used to be, 
and people of today live in a new world. Consequently, traditional 
rural institutions have not changed rapidly enough to keep pace with 
the demands of the new civilization. 

Too often teaching is yet done with the false notion that if the 
mind is trained, the child will be able to adjust himself to the realities 
of life on the very day that he is awarded his high school diploma. 
On the contrary there is an increasing feeling that he is entering a 
world that is puzzled, stunned, and wondering. This false notion 
prevails in spite of the fact that psychological studies have greatly 
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modified the old doctrine of formal discipline and transfer of train- 
ing. 

There is yet too great regard for “liberal” education. The term 
was used originally to denote the culture of a “free’’” man—a man 
who never worked. The chief aim of the early schools of America 
was to train men for law, medicine, and the ministry. On the whole, 
students who entered the schools to train for such professions were 
intellectually inclined. Now the situation is changed. The wide ex- 
tension of general education in this country accentuated by the prac- 
tice of compulsory education has not only resulted in an increasing 
number of students who are not intellectually inclined, but in a lower 
standard for the finished product. 

In attempting to give everyone an equal opportunity, the rural 
high schools have been forced to fit all children into the same mold 
regardless of their interests, purposes, and abilities. One realizes 
with Napoleon that “Woe is unto the leader who brings a fixed course 
of action to battle.” 

If the orthodox conclusion that “education is fitting a child for 
life” is to be accepted, then the responsibility of fitting him for that 
life is a challenge. Are the rural high schools doing this? Are they 
discovering each individual’s native abilities, or finding that creative 
spark and fanning it to a glowing flame? 

The problem becomes more serious when it is recalled that stu- 
dents often study in such way that they generally lose their native 
energy to think and to act independently. They spend so much time 
collecting ideas of other people that they finally have no ideas of 
their own. It cannot be denied that this tendency is common in 
many rural schools of today. Thus, in the very process of being 
educated the native self is undermined and weakened, and initiative 
is discouraged rather than encouraged. 

Once Edison wished to know how many cubic inches a very 
peculiarly shaped vessel which he was using in an experiment would 
contain. His mathematician figured all day on the problem, and 
finally reported his answer. Whereupon Edison said: “I knew that 
at eleven this morning. When you failed to show up, I filled the 
vessel with water, and measured it with a quart can.” 

It must be seen to that the learning of the rural high schools is 
linked closely to the life of the communities in terms of practical 
service, making more of the insight available for the economic bet- 
terment, as well as for the intellectual stimulation of the minds of the 
youth. 
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In addressing the World Federation of Education Associations 
Paul Monroe, noted scholar and educator, said: 


The most efficient school is that which best equips its pupils with knowledge 
bearing upon the life around them and the circumstances with which they are 
likely to spend their days. 


School officials must realize that the rural schools should abandon 
traditional ideals; that more of its instruction should be to put its 
pupils into sympathetic touch with rural life about them, in which 
the great majority of them ought to find their future homes. 

The truth is that there has been a marked and noticeable loss of 
faith in the public schools. Many wide awake parents realize that 
the schools are not functioning as they should, and are becoming 
skeptical about the advisability of their children going through high 
school and college. They are asking such questions as: Why cannot 
students write more legibly? Would it not be better to learn more 
practical arithmetic before undertaking algebra and geometry? 
Would it not be better to learn to speak English before undertaking 
to study foreign languages? \Vould not vocational courses be more 
practical than other courses now offered? Why do schools not teach 
“first aid”? Why are many graduates of high schools and colleges 
not better prepared to make a living than those who merely finish 
grammar school? 

Can school officials give satisfactory answers to such questions? 
Will the answers convince the public that the rural high schools are 
really preparing students for actual living? 

Whether it is liked or not, the public is demanding that school 
men prove that schools are efficient and practical. 

Parents frankly admit that they cannot get their children to study 
at home. Consequently, schools have been forced to lengthen the 
recitation period to 60 minutes in order that students may spend part 
of the period in preparing their lessons in the classrooms under the 
supervision of the teachers. For many students home-study has be- 
come a lost art. Nevertheless, high schools are running through the 
mill an increasing number of graduates. Why? The answer is dif- 
ficult. “We want what we want.” The factory worker of yesterday 
wants a college bred gentleman for a son today. Children are now 
driven through high school, and college. Some make the grade, many 
do not. Are we success mad? Is it not cruel to set a standard of 
endeavor for those who are not intellectually inclined which is im- 
possible to attain ? 

The school of today proposes to deepen and enrich the intellectual 
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life and inspire respect for scholarship for all who enter its portals, 
without discrimination. But the school of tomorrow will of neces- 
sity discriminate between the person who can never be more than 
mediocre and the potential leader—the really intellectually inclined. 
It will endeavor to help both to learn the art of fine living. 

Every institution has a number of students who have revealed 
their desire and demonstrated their ability to do a higher type of 
work. Every institution also has a large number of students who 
do not like to grapple with difficult lessons, who have revealed a lack 
of desire and demonstrated a lack of ability to master them. In 
recognition of this fact the school of tomorrow should offer to each 
type a program adapted to their different needs, and suited to their 
different interests. That is to say in the future the intellectually in- 
clined and the non-academic-minded should not be forced through 
the same mold. 

A student who happens to belong to the non-intellectual type is 
not necessarily unintelligent. He is merely a person whose intel- 
ligence runs along practical instead of theoretical lines. In fact, the 
political, social, and business leaders of the next generation are more 
likely to come from this class. 

No longer should all the students of the rural high schools be 
required to accept the curriculum that is the slave of college entrance 
requirements. Since only a very small percentage of the graduates 
of the high schools go to college, it must be made clear that secondary 
education is not merely or chiefly preparation for college work ; its 
most important function is training for life and living. Therefore, 
vocational education should be woven into the very pattern of the 
educational fabric. Courses in home economics, agriculture, manual 
training, business, and civics should receive greater emphasis. 

Obviously, the problem of how to redirect the rural high schools, 
and make them efficient institutions in this new age is not a simple 
one, and the difficulties in the way of such an accomplishment must 
not be underestimated. It must be admitted that no improved pro- 
gram of measuring results of teaching in terms of preparation for 
actual life situations has been developed. But the present world 
economic depression is forcing a more accurate appraisal of the re- 
sults obtained from all learning situations. One is led to believe that 
whether measured by utility or by the enrichment of life, there must 
he less lost motion. 
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DO PARENTS KNOW WHY FRENCH IS IN 
OUR CURRICULUM? 


Nora THompson GERBERICH 
The Woman’s College of the University of North Carolina 
Greensboro, N. C. 


T THIS time when the value of subjects in the curriculum of 
Arour schools is being questioned, we deemed it wise to take stock 
of the objectives of our subject. The aims stated below were com- 
piled by the student teachers and supervisors of French at the Curry 
High School of the Woman’s College of the University of North 
Carolina. Only those objectives which are realizable in our classes 
(first and second year French) at this institution are included. 


I. GENERAL AIMS 


A. Aims which can be achieved regardless of subject matter. 

1. Development of ethical character. This is developed through 
contact with the teacher’s personality and influence. It con- 
sists of the shaping of ideals of honesty, courtesy, frankness 
and the developing of originality, initiative, personality, etc. 

2. Development of civic responsibility—the harmonious working 
together of members of the class. This includes student re- 
sponsibility for routine matters, and for class projects, such as 
plays, etc. 

3. Command of fundamental principles—the ability to read, 
write, and speak correctly. This is achieved by the teacher’s 
vigilance and insistence upon accuracy in these skills. 

4. Health efficiency—supervision of proper physical conditions 
and health habits. This is achieved by the teacher’s vigilance 
as to: 

a. Lighting, ventilation, etc. 
b. Posture, clothing, general health habits, etc. 
B. Aims which can be developed in a manner peculiar to language 
study. 

1. Preparation for the worthy use of leisure time—the creation 
of a continuing interest in the foreign civilization and liter- 
ature. This is developed by: 

a. The use of cultural material (art, history, civilization, etc.) 
and realia (maps, posters, postcards, etc.) in the classroom 
and as a part of the classwork. 
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An introduction to the foreign literature through extensive 
and supplementary reading in connection with the class 
work. French works in the original or in translation, if 
suitable as to content and degree of difficulty, are recom- 
mended for immediate or future reading. 

c. The use of cultural material (games, songs, etc.) in French 
Club program. 

Vocational guidance—a presentation to the student of those 

trades and professions in which a knowledge of a foreign lan- 

guage is necessary or helpful. 

Development of international good-will—an open mindedness 

toward the foreign people. This is brought out in the study 

of literature and in some types of cultural material. 

Development of an appreciation of the foreign civilization and 

culture. This, also, is brought out in the study of literature 

and in some types of cultural material. In addition, a bibliog- 
raphy of suitable books in English about France and the 

French is given to each student. 


Il. Speciric Arms 


. Aims which are peculiar to the subject matter. 


1. 


The ability to read the foreign language for comprehension 
and enjoyment. This is achieved by means of intensive, ex- 
tensive, and supplementary reading. Texts must be chosen 
for their suitability of content; simple style; practical vocab- 
ulary, both active and passive. 

The ability to speak the foreign language within the limits of 
their active vocabulary accurately enough to be acceptable to 
a native. Stress is laid on the correct pronunciation of indi- 
vidual sounds, breath groups, and intonation. 

The ability to understand the foreign language within the 
limits of their passive vocabulary when spoken at a normal 
rate of speed, by a voice familiar to them. 

The ability to translate all the English text into idiomatic 
French within the limits of their vocabulary and knowledge 
of syntax. 

The ability to do recreative writing in very simple style. This 
is usually the re-writing in dramatic form of a story or novel 
studied in class. 

The acquisition of an active vocabulary meeting the standards 
set up for a two-year course by any recognized list, such as 
that of Vander Beke. 
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Pahlow 


MAN'S GREAT ADVENTURE 


The remarkable illustrative plan of this unusual one-year 
course in world history is described and illustrated in cir- 
cular No. 628. It will be sent promptly on request. 


In press, another Pahlow history 


Volume I of a two-year course in world history. This 

new book, covering the period to 1789, is as vivid in pres- 

entation and as rich in original devices as the one-year 
course. 


GINN AND COMPANY 
70 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 
Represented by P. E. Seagle, Box 311, Raleigh, N. C. 


* EVERYDAY ECONOMICS 


The fair, unbiased treatment of the topics discussed in this text, by Janzen and 
Stephenson, has been an important factor in its widespread popularity as a 
classroom text. This same treatment characterizes the discussions of con- 
temporary events in the new section of the 1934 edition, now ready,—such cur- 
rent topics as the Reconstruction Finance Corporation; the National Industrial 
Recovery Act; emergency financing, etc. A practical and thoroughly up-to- 


date text. 
* BECKER’S MODERN HISTORY 


This book has been described as the outstanding achievement of our time in the 
field of secondary school history. One prominent educator writes: “Professor 
Becker has written a remarkable text. Its style is always clear and often bril- 
liant. The diction, organization, devices, illustrations, and questions are suited 
to high school pupils. Its contents reflect the liberal attitude of its author.” 


* BOWEN’S SOCIAL ECONOMY 


The American Economic Review says of this text: “Professor Bowen has not 
only written a very teachable volume, he has made a very interesting selection 
of subject matter, which should stimulate the attempt to give the graduating 
high school student, too frequently finishing his formal education, a better 
appreciation of the kind of social and economic organization of which he is a 
part.” 


R 

Write for circulars NEWARK 

BOSTON 


SILVER- BURDETT 
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7. The acquisition of a passive vocabulary meeting the standards 
set up for a two-year course by any recognized list, such as 
that of Vander Beke. 

8. An enlarged English vocabulary. This is accomplished by 
study of anglicized French words, English cognates, and deri- 
vations. 

9. A better comprehension of English grammar and increased 
ability to use it correctly. This results from the study of 
functional grammar, sentential analysis, and intensive reading. 


A copy of these aims was sent to the parents of each of the pupils 
enrolled in the beginning French classes with an invitation to a tea, 
where was demonstrated by a program the practicability of these 
aims. It is our purpose to present a similar program at the end of 
the course so that the parents may see to what extent these aims have 
been realized in a two-year period. In the meantime a third program 
is contemplated. This will be devoted exclusively to a presentation 
of the vocational opportunities open to students who have studied a 
foreign language. 


INSTITUTIONS DrRopPrED 


At the recent annual meeting of the American Association of 
University Professors three institutions were dropped from the Asso- 
ciation’s eligible list of colleges. The three institutions dropped are 
Rollins College, Winter Park, Florida; Brenau College, Gainesville, 
Georgia; and the United States Naval Academy, Annapolis, Md. 
The reasons given for this action were “unsatisfactory tenure condi- 
tions and the lowering of qualifications for instruction in the general 
subjects.” 

W. A. O’Neal, secretary of the board of trustees of Rollins Col- 
lege, immediately issued a statement in which he said: 

“Rollins College does not recognize the right of the Council of 
the American Association of University Professors to set itself up as 
a tribunal with the presumptuous powers of arbitrarily condemning 
any American institution because its methods of government do not 
happen to conform to those advocated by the Association. The 
charter of the association nowhere gives it such a right.” 

Our guess is that neither the U. S. Government nor the U. S. 
Naval Academy is very much concerned over the incident. Should 
the association decide to investigate security of tenure and the main- 
tenance of standards in the state institutions, we wonder how many 
of them might be stricken from the list of eligibles. 
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Duke Yniversity Summer School 


Durham, N. C. 


First Term: June 8 to July 19 


Second Term: June 29 to Aug. 9 
Third Term: July 21 to Aug. 31 


Courses for Superintendents, Principals, and 
Teachers carrying college credit. 


Courses leading to A.B. and A.M. degrees. 

Courses leading to a distinctively professional 
degree, Master of Education, for college 
graduates with two or more years of teach- 


ing experience. 


Graduate work offered in the following depart- 
ments for the summer of 1934: 
Economics and Government, Education, 
English, French, History, Latin, Mathe- 
matics, Psychology, Religion, Sociology, 
and Zoology. 


For bulletin, ready March 15, or for other 
information, address 


Holland Holton, Director of Summer School 
Duke University, Durham, N. C. 
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The Latin Column 


Conducted by VAN CourTLANpT ELLiott 


Tue Hicu Scuoot Latin CONTEST 


HE ANNUAL High School Latin Contest, conducted under 
the auspices of the University Extension Division of the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina, will take place this year on February 23. 
This is the tenth year of the contest. The winners of the contest in 
previous years have been: 


Charlotte High School, 1925 
Lillington High School, 1926 
Wilson High School, 1927 
Roxboro High School, 1928 
Durham High School, 1929-1931 
Roxboro High School, 1932 
Wilson High School, 1933 


All schools deciding to enter the contest should notify the Secre- 
tary of the Latin Contest Committee at Chapel Hill not later than 
February 19. 


MEETING OF TEACHERS OF CLASSICS IN COLLEGES OF 
NortH CAROLINA 


T nroven the courtesy of Miss Marie B. Denneen we present the 
following statement covering an event which we hope is only the 
beginning of a real and earnest effort on the part of all who appre- 
ciate the value of language study to make public the fact that all is 
not well in the schools of North Carolina in regard to opportunity 
for, and encouragement of, the foundation study by which accurate 
and clear expression of ideas is developed : 

“The college teachers of Latin and Greek in the state met on Jan- 
uary 6th at the Woman’s College, University of North Carolina, in 
Greensboro. Dr. L. F. Hackemann, of Lenoir-Rhyne College, who 
had called the meeting, was elected chairman. Miss Marie B. Den- 
neen of Woman's College was elected secretary. 

“The meeting was significant in many ways. It was the first gath- 
ering of college teachers of the classics in the state. Eighteen pro- 
fessors represented ten institutions—Catawba, Davidson, High Point, 
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A New Type of 


Education for Business 


The new type of junior business education must emphasize 
the economics of business. Clerical skill training is no longer 
adequate. 


General Business Science 

by Jones, Bertschi, and Holtsclaw 
devotes little time to the development of relatively unimpor- 
tant clerical skills but is more concerned with the develop- 
ment of fundamental thinking, of fundamental attitudes, of 

points of view. 

General Business Science is organized into three one- 
semester courses. Each course or part is bound separately 
and may be used alone or in combination with the other two 


parts. 
Address our nearest office for more detailed information. 


THE GREGG PUBLISHING COMPANY 


New York Chicago Boston SanFrancisco Toronto London Sydney 
Gregg Books Are Authoritative 


EPOCHS OF WORLD 
PROGRESS 


By Barnard and Roorbach 


A survey of World History including not only Europe, 
but Asia, Africa, and our own Western Hemisphere. The 
events are grouped into ten consecutive and overlapping units 
or Epochs. The authors give the student a broad view of 
history as a whole and tell the story with compelling interest 
and clear-cut vividness. The latest edition brings the material 
up to the closing months of 1933. 


HENRY HOLT AND COMPANY 
One Park Avenue New York City 
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Lenoir-Rhyne, Meredith, Queen’s-Chicora, Salem, University of 
North Carolina, Wake Forest, Woman's College, University of 
North Carolina. An opportunity for the members of the group to 
become acquainted in an informal manner was afforded at the lunch- 
eon in the college cafeteria. 

“Dr. J. Henry Highsmith of the State Department of Education 
had planned to attend and present “The Status of Latin in the High 
Schools and Colleges of North Carolina,” but was unavoidably pre- 
vented by a meeting of the Emergency Education Relief Committee. 

“Among the points of interest in the meeting perhaps these were 
the most outstanding. There was a discussion of enrollment in Latin 
classes in the high schools and colleges of the state. The introduction 
of Beginning Latin in the college curriculum was discussed and 
unanimously approved. It was agreed that there should be a clearer 
understanding of policies and points of views between the colleges and 
the high schools of the state and between the colleges and the State 
Department of Education. The group decided that a committee 
should be appointed to confer with the North Carolina College Con- 
ference and with the State Department of Education with regard to 
policies affecting Latin in high school. Dr. Hackemann, Miss 
Denneen, and three others will serve as members of the committee. 

“Tt is hoped that with the proper interest aroused the meeting may 
result in something significant not only for Latin but for language 
teaching in general in North Carolina.” 

The problem before the group that organized in Greensboro does 
not concern Latin alone. The figures published in this column last 
month with reference to the study of foreign language in North 
Carolina High Schools for the last ten years is evidence of that. 
Furthermore, the figures presented elsewhere in this column this 
month relative to the supplementary language credits of the Fresh- 
men in the A.B. School of the University are also eloquent testimony 
to the fact that the students coming from out of the state to the Col- 
lege of Liberal Arts at the University are better prepared in language 
than those from North Carolina. 

In connection with the general consideration of language study, it 
seems to me worthwhile to remind ourselves that we as a people 
would not be such easy prey for the phrase-mongers of the advertis- 
ing trade if we appreciated the value of the individual word, a value 
that can be taught only through the medium of language training of 
the severest kind. The editorial page of The Saturday Review of 
Literature recently (January 20) commented upon this fact in an 
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article entitled “Words, Words,” which we should like to quote in 
full. We shall have to be content, however, in quoting from its last 
paragraph, which is a challenge to teachers of language to assert their 
claim. “ . there is clearly something wrong with an education 
that sends out so many sheep with wool that can be plucked out in 
handfulls if only the right magic word is shouted over the flock. Our 
old linguistic education had this advantage at least, that no boy with 
his mind disciplined by Latin escaped the knowledge that virtue had 
not always meant the same thing, or that Cicero’s praise of republican 
institutions could not be used as a defense of the Republican party. 
We have examined many of the books of English Composition which 
are supposed to provide in our schools a substitute for that drill ir 
language which the old curriculum, with all its drawbacks, did pro- 
vide. And in them we have found many exercises in the dictionary 
meaning of words, and many precepts for guidance in accuracy for 
those who will say “aggravate” when they mean “irritate.” But aside 
from a few general statements, literally nothing which would rub, 
pound, grind into the meanest intelligence the infinitely important 
fact that a word is only a symbol, and that those abstract words with 
which we do our thinking have to be examined for their content at 
least as scrupulously as a golf bag or a surgeon’s kit. If there is one 
vast, egregious, and disastrous failure in modern education, palpable, 
provable, and omnious, it is the failure to teach not only the masses, 
but economists, scientists, industrialists, and even Senators, to define 
their terms.” 


SUPPLEMENTARY LANGUAGE CREDITS OF FRESHMEN IN THE COLLEGE OF LIBERAL 
ARTs OF THE UNIVERSITY OF NorTH CAROLINA PRESENTING 
LATIN FOR ENTRANCE 
4 Units of Latin. 12 from N.C. 10 out of state. 
Of the 12 students from North Carolina 
10 presented 2 years of other language. 
1 presented 1 year of other language. 
1 presented 0 years of other language. 
Of the 10 students from out of the state 
6 presented 3 years of other language. 
3 presented 2 years of other language. 
1 presented 0 years of other language. 
3 Units of Latin. 12 from N.C. 11 out of state. 
Of the 12 students from North Carolina 
1 presented 4 years of other language. 
1 presented 3 years of other language. 
7 presented 2 years of other language. 
3 presented 0 years of other language. 


1The fourth year was not taken in North Carolina. 
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Of the 11 students from out of the state 
2 presented 4 years of other language. 
4 presented 3 years of other language. 
4 presented 2 years of other language. 
1 presented 0 years of other language. 
2 Units of Latin. 71 from N. C. 17 out of state. 
Of the 71 students from North Carolina 
5 presented 3 years of other language. 
53 presented 2 years of other language. 
4 presented 1 year of other language. 
9 presented 0 years of other language. 
Of the 17 from out of the state 
7 presented 3 years of other language. 
8 presented 2 years of other language. 
2 presented 1 year of other language. 
0 presented 0 years of other language. 
Of the total number, 133, 

3 presented 4 years of other language. 1N.C. 2 out of state. 
23 presented 3 years of other language. 6N.C. 17 out of state. 
85 presented 2 years of other language. 70 N.C. 15 out of state. 

7 presented 1 year of other language. 5 N.C. 2 out of state. 
15 presented 0 years of other language. 13 N.C. 2 out of state. 


There are several disturbing elements obvious in these figures. 
First, not a single North Carolina student who offered four units of 
Latin for entrance presented as many as three units of other language. 
Secondly, nine of the students from North Carolina who offered only 
two units of Latin had no other foreign language at all, whereas no 
out of state student came so inadequately prepared. Furthermore, it 
is to be remembered that the number of students from out of the 
state is only a small percent of the University enrollment (this year 
the out of state enrollment of the Freshman class is 25.7 percent of 
the total). When the figures are considered with that relationship 
in mind, the only conclusion which can be drawn is that the out of 
state student enters the University more adequately prepared in lan- 
guage to undertake the work of the liberal arts college. Professor 
Hugo Giduz has also pointed out this fact in a study of the results of 
the placement tests in French and Spanish given to the entering 
Freshmen of the University of North Carolina for the last two 
years.2 This is a condition that deserves the serious thought of all 
who are concerned with education throughout North Carolina. 


2 See “The French Column” in the November 1933 issue of Tue Hicgu Scnoot Journat. 
Professor Giduz’s figures include all Freshmen who took the placement tests in French or 
Spanish. 
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BOOK NOTES AND REVIEWS 


WoRKBOOKS IN EDUCATIONAL PsYCHOLOGY 


Hamilton, D. W., A. Workbook in Educational Psychology. W. W. 
Norton & Co. New York, 1933. Price $1.00. 


Brown, A. E., Workbook in Educational Psychology. MacMillan 
Company. New York, 1933. 


Lehman, Harvey C., and Stoke, Stuart M. A Work Book in Educa- 
tional Psychology. Prentice-Hall, Inc. New York, 1933. 


Many teachers today dissatisfied with the accomplishments of the lecture 
method are seeking ways and means to stimulate student thought and student 
discussion. Workbooks which raise problems to be solved and aid the student 
in measuring his progress by introducing questions whose answers are scored 
objectively are being written to meet this dissatisfaction. Three of these recent 
publications are before me. 

Hamilton’s book, to begin with the first one, raises a series of questions 
concerning different phases of the topic being studied such as: “What is the 
importance of fatigue in learning ?,” “What are the causes of fatigue?,” “What 
is the significance of trial and error learning?” Under each question is a 
series of completion sentences with single blanks for the student to fill out. 
These are followed by “application exercises” of true-false and best-answer 
type. Finally, there is an exercise of this nature: “Five signs of fatigue in 
pupils are :” with five numbered blanks on which to write the answers. Twenty- 
five of the problems ordinarily covered in educational psychology are treated 
in this manner. The use of such a book with its preponderance of completion 
and true-false exercises will make for the acquisition of bits of information 
which will be unrelated unless other methods of study along with the work- 
book method are used. The references given are to standard works in educa- 
tional psychology. 

The Brown Workbook reminds me strongly of a correspondence course. 
There are: (1) the assignment, neatly given; (2) directions for study; (3) 
additional notes (here in outline form and not very helpful) which introduce 
a few points not included in the text; and (4) study questions of the yes-no 
and completion type, together with questions for written elaboration. This 
workbook is to be used with Gates; Psychology for Students of Education. 

The workbook of Lehman and Stoke, which harks back to one built in a 
similar manner by Whipple in 1923, holds out the most hope for real assistance 
to the student. In this manual a live problem is raised around which all the 
discussion is centered. The references to several sources along with six or 
eight questions help the student organize his thinking and stimulate him to do 
more of it. The questions are few but searching and of such a nature as to 
provoke discussion. 

The difficulty with a great number of itemized questions is that the student 
gains his knowledge through bits of isolated information. True learning must 
eventuate in the organization of meaningful experience around large, impor- 
tant topics. Any method which aids and abets this process is welcomed. It is 
this desire to insure the development of meaning in learning which causes one 
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HIGH SCHOOL ECONOMICS 


BY CHARLES M. THOMPSON 
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University of Illinois 


Because of its clarity, simplicity of style and fairness, 
has been the leading text in its field for a decade. 
The new edition carries on the merits of the preced- 
ing issues. 


ELEMENTARY SOCIOLOGY 


BY ROSS M. FINNEY 


Professor of Sociology 
University of Minnesota 


The remarkable success of this text is due to the 
fresh and original viewpoint of its author. It is not 
a social pathology but treats the functioning of our 
institutions from the normal rather than from the 
abnormal point of view, which is the type of treat- 
ment that should be given in the secondary schools. 
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to look with suspicion on long lists of exercises to be completed by inserting 
one word unless the relation of each to the whole has been thoroughly estab- 
lished.—A. M. Jorpan. 


EverypAy Science. An Extension Bulletin for High School 
Teachers. By E. C. Preston. 50 cents. 


The University of North Carolina at Chapel Hill has in press an Extension 
Bulletin on “Everyday Science,” scheduled for publication in February of this 
year. This course was prepared by Dr. Carleton Estey Preston, Associate Pro- 
fessor of the Teaching of Science of the University of North Carolina. It is 
offered as a guide to teachers of science in the high school. 

A single copy will cost fifty cents. Additional copies may be secured at a 
special rate by teachers of North Carolina. A copy sent on approval will cost 
nothing. 

For further information apply to the University Extension Library Service, 
Chapel Hill, N. C. 


ANALYTICAL ScALES OF ATTAINMENT—ELEMENTARY SCIENCE. 
Dvorak, A. and VanWagenen, M. J. Educational Test Bureau 
Incorporated. Philadelphia, 1933. 


A series of scales “designed to measure the information and abilities” of 
pupils of Grades V-IX. The point is emphasized that the score has the same 
meaning at every point in the scale, and that intervals in the lower range have 
the same significance as the same intervals in the higher range. 

The idea behind these tests is a very valuable one. One is inclined, how- 
ever, to question the degree to which the way in which it is here carried out 
leads to valid conclusions. It depends largely on what objectives are set up 
for the subject. To the present reviewer there seem to be too many questions 
that are unrelated to important understandings, or doubtful as to answer, that 
its worth seems greatly impaired. According to locality or species for ex- 
ample, a daisy or a violet may grow either in a meadow or on a sandy hill. 
Teal and hepatica may be well known in some regions and not at all in others. 
Wood comes from trees; it is equally true to say that it comes from plants, 
yet the latter answer counts as wrong. As one looks from a distant object to 
a closer one iris as well as lens ordinarily changes, since the intensity of the 
light reflected differs. Water may be safe to drink after it has been boiled, 
but few people would probably say that it is good, to the taste. Neither does 
boiling purify water, though it does render it safer to drink. Iodine in proper 
amount serves the same purpose, yet “adding iodine” is scored as wrong. 

It is to be regretted that such questionable points as these, and several mis- 
spellings should not have been cleared up before publication —C. E. P. 
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HIGH SCHOOL WORKBOOKS 


PRACTICE EXERCISES IN PLANE GEOMETRY provides prac- 
tice and check-up material in plane geometry, in usable form. The 
book contains 72 exercises. (81%4” x 11”; 18 cents a copy.) 


PRACTICE EXERCISES IN ALGEBRA is a workbook containing 
96 carefully graded exercises, one exercise to a page. (7” x 10”; 
22 cents a copy.) 


JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL MATHEMATICS has practice exercises 
and tests based upon material found in the most widely used ninth 
grade texts. (Ninety-six pages, 7” x 10; 12 cents a copy.) 
WORKBOOK IN AMERICAN HISTORY provides aimful and pur- 
poseful work, and gives to the pupils that knowledge necessary to 
understand the great movements and forces in our nation’s history. 
(One hundred twenty-eight pages, 814” x 11”; 22 cents a copy.) 


LATIN PRACTICE BOOK, First Year, has for its aims, to give the 
pupil a proper background of Roman life and institutions, to furnish 
practice material in vocabulary, syntax, and forms, and to stress the 
relationship between English and Latin. (One hundred twenty-eight 
pages, 8%” x 11”; 30 cents a copy.) 

The Second Year book is prepared along the same lines as the pre- 
ceding book. (One hundred twenty-eight pages, 844” x 11”; 30 cents 
a copy.) 

SHARP’S ENGLISH EXERCISES for High School consists of 


four books, one for each year of the course. (Each book contains 
ninety-six pages, 844” x 11”; each book, 18 cents a copy.) 


WORKBOCK IN AMERICAN PROBLEMS presents adequate 
material for laboratory study of social problems suited either to the 
full-year American Problems course or to two one-semester courses 


in Sociology and Economics. (One hundred seventy-six pages, 
81%” x 11”; 40 cents a copy.) 

DRILLS AND TESTS FOR FIRST-YEAR FRENCH are useful as 
tests to measure mastery, or as review material, or as lessons for 
advance assignment. (Ninety-six pages, 84%” x 11”; 22 cents a copy.) 
SPANISH PRACTICE BOOK provides useful cultural information 
on Spain and Spanish-speaking countries, and an abundance of drill 
exercises on syntax, vocabulary, and verb forms. (One hundred 
twenty-eight pages, 8%” x 11”; 30 cents a copy.) 


Prices given above are 
net, f. o. b. St. Louis 


WEBSTER PUBLISHING COMPANY 


1808 Washington Ave. St. Louis, Mo. 
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NORTH CAROLINA SCHOOL NOTES 


Guilford’s Centennial Program. Guilford College celebrated on 
January 13 the one hundredth anniversary of the granting of its 
charter and inaugurated a centennial expansion program which has 
been in process of development for a period of five years. On its 
physical side, the plan calls for a complete revision of the campus 
arrangement, for the erection of two new buildings, and the re- 
modeling of five others. On its educational side the proposed plan 
has as one of its principal aims a limited student body of 300 to be 
chosen from the upper half of the classes of the high schools from 
which applicants graduate. 


Campbell College Honors Founder. Founder’s day was celebrated 
by Campbell College on January 12 which day was the seventy-second 
anniversary of the birth of Dr. James A. Campbell its president and 
builder. Dr. Campbell has devoted his life to the building up of this 
institution, which bears his name, and on this occasion a number of 
his former students who occupy important positions in the life of 
the state paid friendly tribute to the nobility of character of their old 
teacher and friend. 


New Bern School Board. Beginning with the New Year the di- 
rection of the New Bern city schools passed from the old self-per- 
petuating board of trustees of some seventeen members to a board of 
nine members appointed for specific terms. An interesting bit of 
the history of these schools is that they date back to 1764. A rather 
surprising fact is that they have hitherto been operated by a self- 
perpetuating board (large enough to be unwieldy) whose members 
were chosen for life. 


Court Decision Favorable to Mecklenburg School Project. The 
North Carolina Supreme Court early in January upheld the right of 
Mecklenburg County to issue bonds for the financing of seventeen 
school building projects in the county (including the city of Char- 
lotte) under the Public Works Administration. The cost of these 
seventeen projects included in the program will be $438,200. Con- 
struction work, it is reported, will begin early in March. 
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Four-Point Program. Dean Justin Miller of Duke University, 
President of the North Carolina Council on Emergency in Education, 
recently announced the following four-point program had been ap- 
proved by the Executive Committee : 

1. A minimum state-wide school term of eight months; 

2. Greater latitude for the local communities to supplement the 
budget and enrich the curriculum ; 

3. Greater financial support of the public schools by the state; 
and 

4. A broader and more comprehensive understanding of schools 
and the processes of Education upon the part of the people of North 
Carolina. 


Fiftieth Annual Meeting N.C. E. A. The fiftieth annual meet- 
ing of the North Carolina Education Association will be held in 
Raleigh March 22, 23, and 24. The President of the Association is 
Superintendent Harry P. Harding of Charlotte. Out-of-state nota- 
bles announced to appear on the program include Dr. George F. Zook, 
United States Commissioner of Education; Miss Jessie Gray, Pres- 
ident of the National Education Association; Dr. Jean Betzner, an 
authority in the field of Elementary Education; Dr. George S. 
Counts, Professor of Education in Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity. 


Jackson Heads Summer Schools of Consolidated University. Dr. 
W. C. Jackson, Dean of the School of Public Administration of the 
University of North Carolina, was recently appointed by President 
Graham as Director pro. tem. of the Summer Schools of the Con- 
solidated University of North Carolina. Two terms of six weeks 
each will be conducted at Chapel Hill, and one term of six weeks 
will be conducted at Woman's College, Greensboro, and at State 
College, Raleigh. 


Promoting Drama. The Rockefeller Foundation has given the 
University of North Carolina the sum of $7500 to promote folk 
drama in North Carolina. The gift is made in recognition of the dis- 
tinctive work of Professor Frederick H. Koch, founder and Director 
of the Carolina Playmakers. 
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“THE NOVEL OF 
CIVILIZATION” 


In these words a brilliant teacher and critic de- 
scribed 


ELSON’S MODERN TIMES AND 
THE LIVING PAST 


This text is the finest type of the single-volume, 
complete, one-year course in world history ; with a 
thoroughly modern view point, and completely re- 
vised under 1933 copyright. 

The text presents that “irreducible minimum” 
which an average high school graduate should 
know of history. The main emphasis is on the 


modern period. 

Written with a singularly human appeal, with- 
out affectation or straining for “effect,” its limpid 
yet dramatic and vivid style give it the right grip 
on boys and girls, and “get it across.” 

The author avoids on the one hand puerility 
and “jazz”; and on the other hand, pedantry, 
prophecy, and philosophy beyond high school 
grasp. 

Now state adopted in Indiana, Kentucky, Mis- 
sissippi, Texas, Utah; just readopted (new edi- 
tion) in Indiana. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 
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